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WAR FILM POLICY 


Although a complete picture of how 
the movies are to be fitted to the na- 
tion’s central war objectives has not 
yet been made available, it is possible 
to report a number of incidental 
moves and to piece out possible lines 
of action. It appears certain that 
Hollywood, through voluntary organi- 
zation in the War Activities Commit- 
tee, has escaped government regula- 
tion; and the draft exemption of 
motion picture employees as workers 
essential to national defense, gives the 
industry considerable wartime respon- 
sibility as well as security. 

The industry has now obtained 
what were probably its major require- 
ments: a Presidential guarantee that 
there will be no censorship, an equal 
assurance that the industry’s enter- 
tainment will be respected as having 
a value in itself, self-regulation, a sym- 
«pathetic government coordinator with 
whom to deal, and stabilization of 
personnel. What the government will 
ask in return, no one is saying. It is 
known only that the government has 
recommended that certain short films 
be shown in theaters. For the present 
it appears that in other matters the 
industry will be allowed to go ahead 
and show what it can do in the way 


of entertainment, morale building, 
and, the dread word, propaganda. 
The War Activities Committee is 
composed of the leading executives 
of all branches of the motion picture 
industry. It has a coordinating com- 
mittee headed by George Shafer, with 
committee members representing di- 
visions of the industry: Hollywood 
(producers) ; distributors; newsreels; 
trade press; drives; publicity and ad- 
vertising; and theaters. The executive 


staff is headed by Vice-Chairman 


Francis Harmon of the Hays Office; _ 


and its other members are Edna Con- 
over, Secretary; S. H. Fabian, Treas- 
urer; and Arthur Mayer, Assistant to 
Vice-Chairman. 

Any business that this committee 
may have carried on with the govern- 
ment concerning feature films, has 
not come to light. Its featured activi- 
ties, including those of its defense- 
committee predecessor, consist of the 
release of 34 defense films. Most spec- 
tacular has been its high-pressure 
campaign for Disney’s The New 
Spirit, a Donald Duck made for the 
Treasury Department’s income tax 
campaign. Eleven hundred prints were 
distributed in a drive that should take 
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NEW BRITISH FILMS 


A large number and variety of 
British non-theatrical war-time films 
have been brought to the United 
States by the British Library of Infor- 
mation and are now being widely 
used in lieu of American defense films 
which have not yet been produced. 
Most of the British films are available 
through the principal non-theatrical 
film distributors. 

Among the categories in which the 
films have been placed are Civil De- 
fense, Armed Services, British People 
in Wartime, Industry and Agriculture, 
Education and Health Services, and 
(pre-war) Life, Work and Leisure. 

A few examples of films suitable for 
American audiences are: London Fire 
Raids, showing a fire brigade at work: 
Stop That Fire, which instructs on 
the handling of incendiary bombs in 
the street or home; and War and 
Order, illustrating emergency police 
services. Goofer Trouble and Mr. 
Proudfoot Shows a Light, show what 
not to do. Neighbors Under Fire tells 
of voluntary workers aiding blitzed 
families. 

Recent additions to the British film 
library here, including Indian and 
Australian items, are the following: 

*Airwoman (1 reel: 9 minutes). 
This film is a tribute to the women of 
the “W.A.A.F.s.” (Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force). It shows their various 
duties at a Bomber Command Head- 
quarters. 

Alert in the East (1 reel: 10 min- 
utes). A review of the most vital out- 
posts of the British Commonwealth 
and the roje they are playing in 
World War II: Singapore, India, 
Aden, Egypt and North Africa, Ken- 
ya, Fiji, Malaya, Port Darwin. 

*A.T.S. (1 reel: 8 minutes). A.T.S. 
is short for Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice—the women who wear khaki and 


work with the Army at all kinds of 
jobs. 

*H.M. Minelayer (1 reel: 8 min- 
utes). This film gives an exceptional 
impression of British seamen calmly 
at work on a risky assignment. 

*R.A.F. Combat Shots (1 reel. 8 
minutes. Silent Only). Actual combat 
shots taken by cameras on fighter 
planes over the English Channel and 
enemy territory, shown as received at 
R.A.F. headquarters. 

Winged Messengers (1 reel: 8 min- 
utes). The Pigeon Service, part of the 
Royal Corps of Signals. 

Armoured Cars of India (1 reel: 7 
minutes). Industrial India. 

Defenders of India (1 reel: 7 min- 
utes). This film shows Indian troops 
fighting in Africa. 

Indian Wartime Factory (1 reel: 10 
minutes). This film takes us inside 
one of India’s great arsenals—an auto- 
mobile plant now producing 
moured trucks on the assembly line. 

The Handymen (1 reel: 8 minutes) . 
Behind the African victories won by 
troops from India lies the story of the 
famous Indian sappers, miners and 
engineers. In this film we see how 
these experts are trained for front 
line desert warfare. 

Australia Marches with Britain (2 
reels: 17 minutes). This film surveys 
the great wartime industry of Austra- 
lia. 

Keeping the Fleet at Sea (1 reel: 
10 minutes). A famous Australian 
cruiser returns to port to be restocked. 

Royal Australian Navy (1 reel: 7 
minutes). This film shows Naval 
training aboard the H.M.A.S. Cerebus. 

Citizens Advice Bureau (1 reel: 9 
minutes). In every British communi- 
ty, large or small, there is a wartime 
“Advice Bureau” to help people solve 
their emergency problems. 
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Defeat Diphtheria (1 reel: 11 min- 
utes). “Defeat Diphtheria” is an ur- 
gent plea to parents in Britain to have 
their young children voluntarily in- 
oculated against diphtheria. 

Living With Strangers (2 reels: 13 
minutes). This film, made for the 
British Ministry of Health, deals with 
the problems arising from the war- 
time evacuation of city children and 
mothers to country families. 

W.V.S. (2 reels: 22 minutes). This 
is a film about the activities of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services in war- 
time Britain. 

Adeste Fideles (2 reels: 17 min- 
utes). This film tells the story of 
Christmas in wartime Britain—a story 
woven around the lives of ordinary 
people in a big city and their children 
evacuated to a country village. 

New Acres (1 reel: 9 minutes) . This 
film continues the story of the cam- 
paign for ploughing more land to 
grow more food in wartime Britain— 
the beginning was described in the 
earlier film, Spring Offensive. 

*Plastic Surgery in Wartime (3 
reels: 27 minutes: Technicolor). This 
specialized lecture film, made by the 
famous plastic surgeon, Sir Harold 
Gillies, who appears in the film and 
speaks the commentary, will shortly 
be made available, in 16mm size, for 
professional groups only. 

Queen’s Messengers (1 reel: 7 min- 
utes). This is the story of the food 
trucks sent to Britain by the British 
War Relief Society, which rush food 
and supplies of all kinds to blitzed 
cities. 

Words for Battle (1 reel: 8 min- 
utes). In this film Laurence Olivier 
speaks famous verse and prose pass- 
ages which accompany a dramatic 
illustration of Britain at war. The 
passages spoken are selected from 
Camden, Milton, Blake, Browning, 
Kipling, Churchill and Lincoln. 


For all particulars about these 
films, application should be made in 
writing to the British Library of In- 
formation, New York City. 

Certain titles, indicated by an aster- 
isk (*) may not yet be available for 
non-theatrical distribution, or are 
only available for specialized groups. 
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FILM UNIT WITH 


ARMY AIR CORPS 


By Captain JoHN P. BRADFORD 


HE President has called for 185,- 

000 war-planes in 1942 and 1943. 
For these planes, the United States 
Army Air Corps must furnish 2,000,- 
000 trained officers and men by the 
end of this year. Pilots, bombardiers, 
navigators and ground crews, all! these 
must be quickly and thoroughly taught 
their jobs. And in helping in this 
task, the teaching film is given a rare 
opportunity to prove its worth. The 
defense of this country may well de- 
pend, in part, on how successfully this 
method of visual education does its 
job. 

Training films for all branches of 
the Army’s services had always been 
made at Fort Monmouth. But in the 
early part of 1939 it was decided to 
set up another laboratory which 
would make training films only at the 
request of and for the use of the Army 
Air Corps. Lt. Colonel Frederick W. 
Hoorn of the Signal Corps’ Photo Di- 
vision was ordered to Wright Field to 
start the program. Colonel Hoorn had 
long advocated fuller use of the film 
for army training purposes. 

It is a difficult job to set up the 
framework of a new motion pic- 
ture production organization. Colonel 
Hoorn was faced with the additional 
problem of assembling a competent 
staff and then adapting it to the tech- 
nique of army training films. Unlike 


Fort Monmouth, there were no provi- 
sions for enlisted personnel, so the 
Colonel was able to make all of his 
selections from civil service listings, 
from the ranks of reserve officers who 
had been active in this field, and by 
choosing certain civilian specialists 
who were awarded reserve commis- 
sions. It took many months to form a 
group of any size and quality. 

Recently the Wright Field branch 
of the Signal Corps’ Training Film 
Production Laboratory moved into its 
new home, built to its own require- 
ments. This recently completed three- 
story building includes a sound studio 
and a film laboratory which processes 
the daily rushes and makes all first 
prints. But it is already too small and 
part of the staff has overflowed into 
a nearby temporary structure. At the 
present time there are 23 writers and 
directors, 11 cameramen and assist- 
ants, 7 set and model workers, an ani- 
mation department of 45, a cutting 
force of 10, and the staff is still grow- 
ing. 

Many of this staff have been promi- 
nent in motion picture work before 
the war. Major Albert E. Holland 
came to the Laboratory from the 
Washington office of Pathe News. 
Major Arthur Ransom is a former 
newsreel man and independent pro- 
ducer. Captain Bertram Kalisch was 
formerly an editor of News of the 
Day. Captain Stuart Grant was in 


charge of the educational moving pic- 
ture department of the Pure Oil Co. 

Lt. Douglas T. Yates had been an’ 
assistant producer for Republic Pic- 
tures. Lt. Charles O. Probst was for- 
merly employed by Associated Sales, 
Detroit. So was Jonathan Brent. Hor- 
ace Roberts worked for Wilding Pic- 
tures of the same city. Thomas Darby 
was an assistant director for Warner 
Bros. Ray Cozine has directed pic- 
tures in both Hollywood and New 
York. Dr. Alexander Arkatov has been 
prominent in moving picture studios 
in continental Europe and Hollywood. 
Robert Kissack formerly headed Vis- 
ual Education at the University of 
Minnesota. Lawrence Glesnes came 
from the same department. Charles 
Haas has been associated with Sound- 
masters and with Documentary Films, 
New York. Leon A. Kreger was for- 
merly Visual Education Specialist for 
the State of New York at Albany. 


All production is on 35mm, though 
the majority of release prints are re- 
duced to 16mm for classroom use. Un- 
til recently the commentary track has 
been recorded in Washington, but 
now all sound is recorded and mixed 
in the Laboratory’s new studio. Ex- 
periments are in progress with 35mm 
color film as a medium for the many 
films planned under the general sub- 
ject of Camouflage. 


Suggestions for most of the picture 
projects have been made by interested 
technicians at Wright Field and by 
the various service schools. Some sub- 
jects are assigned to film preparation 
units stationed at Randolph, Maxwell, 
Lowry, and Chanute Fields, in addi- 
tion to their film slide activities. In 
such instances “picture plans” are 
drawn up from which shooting scripts 
are later made by the Training Film 
Laboratory. 

While most of the films are shot at 
Wright Field, production units are 
frequently sent on certain assignments 
to other military centers where more 
specialized advice and better produc- 
tion facilities can be had. Selfridge 
Field in Michigan furnished the op- 
portunity for many shots of squad- 
rons in flight for a film on Formation 
Flying. Another crew filmed a picture 
on Ballistics at Lowry Field, Colora- 
do. Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, was 
location center for a picture dealing 
with incendiary bombs; other mem- 
bers of the staff traveled to the Aerial 

(Continued on next page) 
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ARMY AIR CORPS (Continued) 


Navigation Training School at Al- 
bany, Georgia, for source material on 
several films dealing with navigation. 

Altogether, these many efforts of 
this Wright Field unit will result in a 
picturization of almost all of the sub- 
jects relating to the airplane. They 
will form a great library of films on 
the technique of Aviation. This collec- 
tion, for instance, will include many 
films on Identification of Aircraft. 
both friendly and hostile. A whole 
series on Japanese planes has already 
been finished. Again, there is a new 
series on Pursuit Aviation. The Auto- 
matic Pilot is a comprehensive sub- 
ject beginning with the fundamentals 
of the Directional Gyro and the Gyro- 
Horizon. Other recent productions in- 
clude such varied films as the Con- 
stant Speed Propeller, Chemica! War- 
fare, the Teletype Printer, and Forced 
Landings. 

The demand upon the Laboratory 
is, of course, greater than ever. It has 
safely passed its period of growing 
pains, and is working six whole days 
a week in two shifts a day to turn out 
an ever-increasing number of reels. 
And as the product is increased, so 
has the quality improved. For the im- 
portance of good training films has 
not been forgotten in the speed with 
which they must be produced. 

The Air Corps must train its me- 
chanics and pilots as well, but in less 
time than ever before. As classes be- 
come larger and courses shorter, the 
part training films play in the efficient 
teaching of these men was never more 
important. If these films, in the words 
of the Chief Signal Officer, “get the 
message through,” they will have done 
their job. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Freedom and opportunity for an 
immigrant in the United States is the 
theme of American Anniversary, a 
new 35mm sound film produced by 
Paramount Pictures for the National 
Association of Manufacturers and in- 
tended at this time for theatrical re- 
lease. 

The NAM (14 W. 49th St., N.Y.C.) 
also has available for 16mm distribu- 
tion Defense for America, a one-reel 
sound film which tells a story of the 
early stages of America’s defense ef- 
fort. Plant cooperation, training of 
workers, recall of old experienced 
workmen are described. 
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Although Congress has deleted, for 
the moment, at least, an $80,000 Treas- 
ury Department appropriation for 
Donald Duck’s effort to clear up the 
public’s income tax problems (The 
New Spirit) , the Disney studio’s mani- 
fold war work will probably go on. 
Disney himself recently returned from 
a good will tour of South America 
where, besides picking up material for 
a regular entertainment film, he col- 
lected material for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


The Disney studio recently deliv- 
ered the first of a series of four films 
to the Canadian government, con- 
tracted on a cost basis, on the subject 
of buying defense savings bonds. 
Seventy prints in Technicolor are in 


-cireulation for showing to personnel 


and other Canadian groups, with such 
celebrated characters as the Three 
Little Pigs, the Big Bad Wolf, and the 
Seven Dwarfs carrying the message. 
The Canadian contract calls for the 
delivery of four films on defense 
bonds, and one picture on the use of 
a new anti-blitzkreig weapon. 


Twenty single-reel films, under a 
cost-only contract, will be produced 
for the United States Navy at the 
Burbank studio. These, when finished, 
will be shown to Navy personnel at 
all ship and shore stations, augment- 
ing the established method of learn- 
ing plane and ship outlines by the 
study of silhouette charts. 


The films will be unique in that 
they will incorporate three methods 
of photography; namely, live or ac- 
tual photography, model photogra- 
phy, and the animated cartoon style 
of photography. All three photogra- 
phic types will be used in the same 
film. 

It is expected that all twenty films 
will have been assigned to Lieutenant 
(J. G.) J. C. Hutchinson, USNR, who 
established an office at the studio. The 
entire flight training program is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Flight Di- 
vision, Bureau of Aeronautics, United 
States Navy, a unit headed by Com- 
mander C. T. Durgin, USN. 

Lieutenant Hutchinson expressed 
belief that the Disney-produced cellu- 
loids, an initial phase of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics training program, will 
be a proving ground in which the 
Navy will develop more advanced 
training films on combat and tactical 
problems. The current film series are 
devoted entirely to pictorializing war- 
ships and aircraft. 


Similar films, it is believed, in the 
future may be used by civilian de- 
fense units in differentiating between 
the United States’ air protectors and 
attacking aircraft of belligerent na- 
tions. If such is the case, confidential 
and restricted information would be 
deleted from the films without elimi- 
nating factual material essential to 
the enlightenment of the public. 


SPANISH AMERICAN 


Sons of the Conquistadors, a new 
film completed by Gordon Knox for 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs (Producer, Kenneth McGow- 
an), concerns the Spanish American 
people and their link with people in 
South America. The picture features 
a Spanish American boy who becomes 
an Army Aviation Cadet. Narration 
and commentary are by Thornton 
Wilder. Distribution in the United 
States is handled by Gordon Knox, 
Ine., Princeton, N. J. Prints are for 
sale or rent. 


AMATEUR FILMS 


Good advice on the production of 
amateur motion pictures is given in a 
unique manual for teachers and stu- 
dents which has been published under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Standards for motion pictures and 
newspapers of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Authors of 
the book are Eleanor D. Child, Super- 
visor of Audio-Visual Department, 
Greenwich Public Schools, and Hardy 
R. Finch, Head of Greenwich High 
School English Department. 
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PARE LORENTZ 


Pare Lorentz, distinguished for his 
factual films of America, and whom 
RKO Radio signed last September to 
write, produce and direct feature pic- 
tures, announces that his first picture 
will be called Name, Age and Occupa- 


tion. 


Described as a dramatic story of 
America, told in personal, rather than 
in cavalcade or newsreel terms, and 
dramatizing the life of a man from 
1917 to 1942, Name, Age and Occupa- 
tion will face the cameras on Febru- 
ary 20th. 

Lorentz reveals that for the past 
five months his main concern was the 
discovery of a leading man whose 
traits would combine those of Thomas 
Meighan in his younger days and 
Gary Cooper. Conducted in aircraft 
plants of the West, in little theatres, 
and through the shipyards of the 
Pacific Northwest, the search ended 
some weeks ago in New York City 
where Lorentz found his man. 

For his projected film, the creator 
of The Plow That Broke the Plains 
has collected more than a thousand 
records of original American songs, 
ranging from the old English ballads 
sung in the mountain country to the 
chain gang laments of the Deep South. 
Already collected are thousands of 
still pictures relating to the period. 

Except for about six weeks of cam- 
era work on a gigantic set, the picture 
will be shot on locations. As far back 


as last September, Lorentz planned 
the picture’s end to embrace a World 
War. The actuality of war necessitates 
a change in some of the picture’s se- 
quences. All the original locations 
selected by him are now occupied for 
defense or factory purposes. Since 
Pearl Harbor, Lorentz and his associ- 
ates have been interviewing govern- 
ment officials to secure clearance for 
the camera crew. 


DEFENSE FILM SCHOOL 

As a contribution to national de- 
fense, the March of Time is conduct- 
ing classes to train members of the 
armed forces in the motion picture, 
particularly in the March of Time 
technique. Upon completion of the 
course, graduates return to the forces 
as technicians. Students have come 
from the Canadian Air Force, the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force and the 
U. S. Marine Corps. This month the 
school, named “The March of Time 
School of Pictorial Journalism,” is 
graduating a class of thirty, all of 
whom have been assigned to stations. 

A new class of about fifty members, 
consisting of forty men from the Navy 
and ten from the Coast Guard and 
Marines, will enter the school in Feb- 
ruary. These men have been selected 
from thousands in the service. They 
will spend three months in the class- 
room and then go into the field with 
regular March of Time cameramen. 
Later they will work on a project of 
their own. 


PRIORITIES 


Although educational and morale- 
defense claims have been given high 
priority ratings—college demands are 
A-3—there is small likelihood that 
anyone with these ratings will be able 
to obtain new 16mm projectors in the 
near future, according to a report se- 
cured by FILM NEWS from the Photo- 
graphic Department of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Other photographic 
materials difficult to obtain are reels, 
cans, film solvents and cotton linters. 

But projectors, with their alumi- 
num housings, are the chief equip- 
ment problem in the way of educa- 
tional film progress during war time. 


Machines are few now because of de- 
mand for the armed forces. Expansion 
of the Army-Navy training film pro- 
grams is absorbing hundreds of ma- 
chines; and even the Army’s morale 
division is said to have been slighted 
in favor of the training program. 
Manufacture of new machines beyond 
these requirements is held up due to 
scarcity of materials, particularly alu- 
minum. It is said that some machines 
may be made available to those with 
high ratings, but the exact date is 
uncertain. The shortage of reels and 
cans can be relieved by the use of 
those now used for storage. 


MISCELLANY 


PATHE NEWS has moved into new 
quarters at 625 Madison Avenue and 
will continue its newsreel coverage. 


COLUMBIA RIVER reporter, Gun- 
ther Fritsch, director of Hydro, has 
signed up with the Department of In- 
terior to do another film on power 
and the river, and has returned to 
Bonneville Dam for another year. 
Working title of his new film is Roll 
On, Columbia. 


WINTER meeting of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
San Francisco, February 23 and 24. 
Among the speakers announced are 
Richard Ford of the British Library 
of Information, Kenneth MacGowan, 
of the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Col. W. P. Burns 
of O.C.D., and Col. Gillette of the 
Army Signal Corps. 


ORSON WELLES,in an airport inter- 


view recently in Washington, D. C., 
revealed that among the by-products 
of his far-flung activities is a docu- 
mentary film about a Mexican boy 
and a bull; and another screen item 
with an all-Mexican cast. 


RESULTS of a research study of New 
York movie audiences have been re- 
leased by the Motion Picture Research 
Bureau, operating under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leo Handel (512 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C.). The study, sponsored 
by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld’s Office of Ra- 
dio Research, is preliminary to a simi- 
lar study of the national audience. 


ARMY films produced through the Re- 
search Council in Hollywood include 
the following: Personal Hygiene, Mili- 
tary Courtesy, Anti-Aircraft, Search- 
light Battery, 37mm _ Anti-Aircraft 
Gun Battery, Cavalry Rifle Troop, 
Engineer Corps Equipment, Instruc- 
tion of the Individual Infantry Soldier, 
The Technique of Operating and 
Firing the 240mm Howitzer, Basic 
Principles of Skiing, and Customs of 
the Service. 


A BROCHURE, “Film Facts, 1942,” 
gives a brief resume of the facts of the 
motion picture industry from the 
point of view of the Hays Office. It 
may be obtained at the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 


America, 28 West 44th Street, N.Y.C. 
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DEFENSE 


TRAINING FILMS 


16MM SOUND 
MANY 
Produced under Actual 
Wartime Conditions 
FIGHTING THE FIRE BOMB 
THE WARNING 
WAR AND ORDER 
LONDON FIRE RAID 
STOP THAT FIRE 


MR. PROUDFOOT SHOWS A LIGHT 
HEALTH IN WAR 


Valuable for air raid training 
groups — emergency fire and 
police organizations — schools 
— service clubs, etc. 
RENTAL — PURCHASE 
Write for complete list 


THE PRINCETON FILM CENTER 


TEL. PRINCETON 365 
410 NASSAU ST., PRINCETON, N. J. 


BUY 


© UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 


BONDS 
AND 


STAMPS 


FOR VICTORY! Rockwell Kent has 
drawn the Minute Man, symbol of the 
Defense Savings Program, as a modern 
worker, ready at his lathe to smash the 
Axis, as his forefathers of Lexington 
and Concord left their plows to fight for 
freedom. Victory needs dollars as well 
as men. Buy Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps through a voluntary pay- 
roll allotment plan, or through your 
union, or at post offices and banks. 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Fighting the Fire Bomb, a new civil 
protection film showing how to cope 
with the incendiary bomb, is an- 
nounced by Transfilm, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 

This film has been approved by the 
Office of Civilian Defense and was 
produced under the technical direc- 
tion of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, United States Army and the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. It 
is available in 16mm, black and white, 
sound; l6mm, color, sound; and 
35mm, black and white, sound. 

Air Raid Warden, a civilian defense 
training film produced by Photo & 
Sound, Inc., San Francisco, is avail- 
able in one reel, 16mm, sound, to ci- 
vilian groups, air raid wardens and 
industrial and educational organiza- 
tions. Another defense film, Blackout, 
is in production at the same studios. 


THE DUTCH 

A nation snatched from the sea and 
the constant guard against the en- 
croachment of the waters is the story 
of The Land-Builders (two reel, 
l6mm, sound). The customs, tradi- 
tions, folkways and scenic beauty 
which make up Holland and the peo- 
ple who inhabit this country, a great 
part of which lies below sea level are 
all pictured while the nation was at 
peace. The film is available through 
the Netherlands Information Bureau, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C., and the 
American Film Center. 

The Netherlands Information Bu- 
reau is at present engaged in assem- 
bling material from the East Indies 
for the production of timely films on 
the present war in that part of the 
world. Footage has already been re- 
ceived, filmed by Deane Dickason and 
David Griffin, who have recently re- 
turned from the East. This is expected 
to make a feature-length documentary 
on the Netherlands East Indian Army 
and Navy and the countries for which 
they are now fighting. These films 
will be in 16mm Kodachrome. 
W.P.B. 

C. W. Gibbs, now Industrial Con- 
sultant in charge of the photographic 
section in the Consumer’s Division of 
the War Production Board, has been 
assigned to pay particular attention 
to 16mm problems. Gibbs is a veteran 
in photographic work, having been 
with the Eastman Research Labora- 
tory, the Gevaert Laboratory and 
other film concerns. 


PRIORITY 

The Lease-Lend Act, known to most 
people as an abstract formula govern- 
ing the war-production relations of 
the United States and England, is the 
subject of a new dramatic documen- 
tary film being produced by the 
Crown Film Unit. Formerly known as 
G.P.O. (Postoffice), this unit has long 
been the world’s leading documentary 
producing group. Since the war be- 
gan, it has operated from the Ministry 
of Information, and in that setting 
has brought out some of the finest war 
films, among them Target for Tonight. 
Working title of the new film is A-1 
Priority. The story is understood to 
be as follows: 

An English tank factory discovers 
a shortage of a specialized piece of 
machinery and in no time an official 
is on the trans-Atlantic telephone 
talking to the Lease-Lend Administra- 
tion in Washington. The L-L organiza- 
tion goes into operation and the ma- 
chinery is soon on the way from an 
American plant to an eastern port, 
loaded on board ship and convoyed 
across the Atlantic and installed in 
the English factory. Scenes showing 
Stettinius and other L-L officials were 
shot in sound; their appearance on 
the screen was made possible by 
shooting them in their offices after 
working hours, sometimes as late as 
one or two in the morning. 

A Crown Film Unit crew, now in 
the United States shooting the Amer- 
ican end of the picture, consists of 
three men: Julian Spiro, unit mana- 
ger of Target for Tonight, Chic Fowle, 
camera man, and Sid Stone, film edi- 
tor and business manager. The United 
States Navy has assisted in the pro- 
duction, and has lent technicians and 
sound equipment. It is expected that 
the film will be released both in the 
United States and England. 


FERRY PILOT 


The Crown Film Unit recently com- 
pleted Ferry Pilot, another of its 
inside-the-war revelations, and the 
film is expected to arrive soon for 
American release. It tells an exciting 
story of the air force ferry men who 
get the planes from the factories to 
the airfields, and as usual go behind 
the scenes to show how the war works. 
Overseas reports indicate that this film 
contains the most remarkable flying 
scenes ever made, including an air 
duel between Spitfires and Heinkels. 


FOR VICTORY 


RED FEATHER) 


That the motion picture is becom- 
ing a major appeal factor in welfare 
campaigns, has been indicated several 
times recently in New York City, 
where leading welfare agencies have 
adopted the medium for showing the 
results of their work. From Philadel- 
phia now comes word of a new film 
in this category, William Penn’s Chal- 
lenge, which has been used with suc- 
cess in the Community Fund Drive by 
the United Charities Red Feather 
Campaign (123 South Broad Street, 
Phila., Pa.). Fifty 16mm and an equal 
number of 35mm prints, distributed 
to theatres, educational organizations 
and institutions, brought the ideals of 
the campaign intimately to thousands 
of Philadelphians. Makers of the film 
are William H. Wells Productions, 
(545 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.), the com- 
pany which recently produced a film 
for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. David Lion directed 
the Red Feather picture; Leon Levy 
edited; and Russell Bushnell did the 


camera work. 


SCIENTIFIC FILMS 


We should like to call the attention 
of our readers to an interesting memo- 
randum, “The Scientific Film,” issued 
by the Scientific Films Committee of 
the Association of Scientific Workers, 
30 Bedford Row, London, W.C.L., and 
published by Documentary News Let- 
ter (London). Although written for 
English readers, the observations 
made in the paper are largely applic- 
able to our own situation in scien- 
tific and educational cinematography. 
Principals of film construction, which, 
in scientific terms, seem as often ne- 
glected in England as they are here, 
are given concisely; the main cate- 
gories of scientific films—instruction- 
al, interpretative and research, are 
described and discussed, with empha- 
sis given to show how interpretative 


‘films might be used “to fashion and 


portray democracy.” The paper also 
surveys the use and need for scientific 
films in England. Reprints can be ob- 
tained by sending an International 
Reply Coupon for cost of postage to 
the above address of the Association. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 18, 1941 
My dear Mr. Mellett: 


The American motion picture is one of our 
most effective media in informing and enter- 
taining our citizens. The motion picture 
must remain free insofar as national security 
will permit. I want no censorship of the 
motion picture; I want no restrictions placed 
thereon which will impair the usefulness of 
the film other than those very necessary re- 
strictions which the dictates of safety make 
imperative. 


The motion picture, especially as used by 
the Federal Government, has a very useful 
contribution to make during the war emer- 
gency. In order that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts in the field of motion picture 
production and distribution may serve most 
effectively and efficiently, it is desirable that 
all activities of the Federal Government be 
coordinated under the direction of one cen- 
tral office. 


Therefore, as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, I direct that you, as Director of the 
Office of Government Reports, act as Co- 
ordinator of Government Films for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


The functions you will discharge in this 
capacity are: 


1. Act as liaison officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with theatrical, educational and 
industrial producers and distributors in 
connection with the preparation, produc- 
tion, and distribution of films. 


2. Establish a clearance office through which 
all of the Government’s civilian films 
must clear whether they are to be dis- 
tributed through theaters or through non- 
theatrical organizations. 


3. Plan, so far as necessary, such Govern- 
ment motion picture production and dis- 
tribution as is deemed necessary to inform 
and instruct the public during the war- 
time crisis. 


4. Consult with all Government departments 
in connection with film production and 
distribution programs and consult with 
and advise motion picture producers of 
ways and means in which they can most 
usefully serve in the national effort. 


I further direct that you transmit a copy 
of this letter to the heads of all Federal 
agencies. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Honorable Lowell Mellett, Director, 


Office of Government Reports, 
Executive Office of the President. 


ROLAB 


Photo-Science Laboratories 
Consultants on Scientific and 
> Documentary Motion Picture Pro- 
ductions and Special Photography. 


Completely equipped studios and 
labs for production and research. 
Design and Construction of Special Equipment 


SANDY HOOK, CONN. Phone Newtown 581 
Appointments Arranged in New York City 


“FIGHTING THE FIRE BOMB” 
(Approved by the Office of Civilian Defense) 


and other Civilian Defense Films 


for sale or rent 


Call or write 


King Cole's Sound Service, Juc. 
Main office—203 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: LExington 2-6781-2-3-4 
BRANCHES—UPSTATE NEW YORK, CONN., & N.J. 


PREVIEW 
THEATRE 


Two large projection rooms 
Many cutting rooms and Moviolas 


For rent by the hour, day or week 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 

Cl 6-0865 


PROTECT FILMS CLIMATE. 
es. STA 


JDRATE 


<a 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO., INC. “BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 W. 46 St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York, N.Y. 716 No. Labrea, Hollywood 


REEVES 
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WAR POLICY 


(Continued from Page One) 


in the committee’s 12,000 pledged 
theaters in six weeks. Equally intense 
was the distribution of a trailer for 
the Red Cross War Fund, during 
which 3,000 prints were used to cover 
the nation in three weeks. The Com- 
mittee goes at this work with charac- 
teristic showmanship. But, on the 
whole, it is at this writing a skyrocket 
affair. For most of the films released 
are catchy trailers running one or two 
minutes, and the preference of the 
committee appears to be for “tags” 
rather than the regular one-reel gov- 
ernment short. This may be due to a 
conception that the war effort in films 
will consist of a series of whirlwind 
drives. 

Among the new films which the 
committee will soon release are 
Mechanics, Bakers and Boys, a 3-min- 
ute Coast Guard plug; and Any Bonds 
Today, a 2-minute Leon Schlesinger 
(Warner Bros.) cartoon. Other short- 
shorts are reported to have been as- 
signed to other studios in a kind of 
round robin scheme of production. 
Believing that only Hollywood can 
make pictures of theatrical quality, 
the committee expects to make a great 
many of the government defense films 
of the future. 

The most important divisions of the 
Committee are its distributors and 
theaters; for the men on these com- 
mittees have the final authority over 
the acceptance of government films. 
Except in extreme emergency, their 
standard is likely to be that of theatri- 
cal men: what their audiences will 
accept and like. After committee ac- 
ceptance, cach individual theater 
manager has the privilege of showing 
or not showing the films. In some 
cases, therefore, it may be necessary 
for movie-goers to request theater 
managers to show the films. Twelve 
thousand theaters have been pledged 
by the committee. Despite the difficul- 
ties that might arise out of this spo- 
radic war-showmanship, it is believed 
by the industry and the government 
that no quicker, more thorough or 
more flexible method could have been 
found for bringing the industry into 
line with war needs. 

Policy on these matters, however, 
is being made in Washington, and it 
will be up to officials there to deter- 
mine the subjects to be filmed, the 
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length and kind of films W.A.C. will 
receive for consideration and distribu- 
tion, the amount of theater time that 
will be expected from managers, the 
assignment of production, and other 
similar matters. For the other half of 
the new film set-up is the govern- 
ment’s Coordinator of Films, who is 
to give guidance to the W.A.C. With 
the possible exception of the Army 
and the Navy, the Coordinator will be 
responsible for all government re- 
quests for theatrical and non-theatri- 
cal production and distribution. At 
present the Coordinator is conducting 
a fact-finding study in Washington 
for the purpose of establishing a gov- 
ernment film register, a kind of blue- 
print of government film work and 
film needs. 

In the past few weeks the Coordina- 
tor’s staff has been enlarged with the 
appointment of Harold Jacobs as 
liaison with the newsreels who have 
appointed Claude Collins to represent 
them in Washington. The Army-Navy 
newsreel arrangements are now being 
negotiated and an announcement is 
expected soon that will considerably 
affect the spot news of the war. Edgar 
Dale, visual educator of Ohio State 
University, has been borrowed for 
three months to work on the Co- 
ordinator’s educational, or non-theat- 
rical film problems, and he is now 
consulting with other government 
agencies and planning study materi- 
als. The playwright Sam Spewack also 
is reported working in the Coordina- 
tor’s office. The appointment of a west 
coast representative who will main- 
tain contact with producers, is expect- 
ed soon. Contact with the Office of 
Facts and Figures will be established 
through another liaison man: and Co- 
ordinator Mellett is himself a member 
of the board of O.F.F. Deputy Co- 
ordinator is Arch Mercey. 

Most of the film departments of 
Federal agencies have prepared new 
war programs, but these are being 
withheld from the public until the Co- 
ordinator obtains the total picture. 
Pre-war films are being completed, 
but their release likewise awaits 
advice. 

To the question, “What kind of 
government films will the public be 
seeing in the theaters?” the conjec- 
tural answer is as follows: More in- 
dustrial journalism such as Tanks and 
Bombers, with a new emphasis on 
military use. The Office of Emergency 
Management will continue this re- 


porting on subjects of immediate in- 
terest, indicating, perhaps, that its 
next films will show the conversion 
of plants to war production (automo- 
bile, refrigeration, etc.) and _ the 
adaptation of industrial labor to war 
work. Next in importance among 
regular productions will probably be 
0.C.D. films. Some time ago O.C.D. 
received a list of civil protection items 
from its former chief, LaGuardia, 
and it was then decided to make films 
along the lines of that list. The sub- 
jects included bomb shelters, rescue 
squad, and so on. Two writers as- 
signed by the Research Council in 
Hollywood came on to Washington 
and wrote scripts for Air Raid Warden 
and Rescue Squad. These film sub- 
jects, however, appear to be more 
suitable for training special groups, 
and are probably intended for 16mm 
distribution through State Defense 
Councils. O.C.D. is expected to de- 
velop more general morale films for 
theatrical distribution. 

Other films to be seen will be an 
occasional Army release, like Safe- 
guarding Military Information, which 
was first made for the Army alone, 
then found to have general value and 
issued to theatres through the W.A.C. 

Short films will accompany drives, 
as they have in the Red Cross and 
Income Tax campaigns. Security films 
on subjects such as nutrition will soon 
appear. And there will be other cate- 
gories, but they will not be known 
until the Coordinator establishes a 
general plan based on national needs. 

The educational film trade, as well 
as film culture, today is more than 
ever a government matter. With the 
government apparently drifting to- 
ward Hollywood, the small business 
men of the movies, particularly the 
small producers, may be in for hard 
sledding this winter and next. East 
coast commercial production, relative 
to total production, is falling off. Dis- 
tributors of 16mm films are reported 
to have held a meeting in New York ° 
at which they established a truce 
among themselves and prepared a 
distribution plan which has been sub- 
mitted to the Coordinator. 

In view of the novel and exhaustive 
functions of the Office of Facts and 
Figures in the field of public informa- 
tion, that newest of Federal agencies 
is sure to have considerable influence 
in the government film field. And in 
that may some of these days lie the 
biggest film story in Washington. 
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